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In spite of all that was being accomplished by the C.A.C, the
L.E.A.S, and the personnel of the A.E.C., the Adjutant-General,
Sir Ronald Adam, calculated that nearly eighty per cent of the Army
was untouched by any regular educational influence. It was largely
due to his advice that the Army Council introduced hi September
1941 the Army Bureau of Current Affairs. Sir Ronald Adam
decided that educational activities should be compulsory in the
Army, but what forms should they take?
The morale of the average soldier was causing the Government
considerable concern. The Germans knew quite clearly what they
were fighting for, but the same could not be said of many of our
own troops. Large numbers had only a vague understanding of
the causes which had produced the war. and even those who were
adequately informed when they joined the Army, had lost touch
with current affairs. It was felt that if the soldier was thoroughly
acquainted with the essentials of the cause for which he was fight-
ing, he would be a better soldier and the understanding would give
a new direction to both his training and his campaigning. The
ideal was that of the Cromwelhan soldier who both knew and loved
what he was fighting for.
There was to be at least one A.B.CA. discussion a week and
it was to be given by the regimental officer. In order to brief
him, a bulletin was issued every week. Current Affairs and War
would be supplied in alternate weeks, Mr. W. E. Williams, the
Director of the Army Bureau of Current Affairs, was the originator
of this idea. Current Affairs provided a background of recent
events in their relation to the war effort and War was to be a
chronicle of the progress of the war on different fronts showing
the achievements of the Navy, Army, and Air Force, and the forces
of our allies. Each bulletin also contained suggestions about the
methods of handling the topics. It was not supposed that every
officer would be a capable instructor. Indeed, the majority were
faced by a task which was entirely new to them. The method to
be employed was that of a free discussion, and the role of the regi-
mental officer was rather that of a group-leader or a chairman than
a teacher. He was given the advice, "Take particular care to assure
your men that you don't claim to be an expert. But tell them
that it's your business, as an officer, to learn the facts about things,
so that you can communicate them to the men you have to train,
'I didn't know anything about the Bren gun until I joined the Army.
I've had to study it, so that I could teach it. In the same way, I've